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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | to study as if they had early been taught the |children to rise up against them at the judg- 
at importance of education. Though not re-| ment day, and condemn those who are blessed 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. quired to devote but about seven hours of the | with so much light and instruction in this 
; day to study, they voluntarily spend at their | highly favoured Christian land? mOPe. 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | books most of the time allowed for relaxation. | ea 
Subscriptions and Payments received by In the second place, we must consider that | : - 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, these children, in order to receive instruction, On the Acquirement of Knowledge. 
‘ as ad ; |must leave their parents and their native! In the endeavour to acquire knowledge, it 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, . - : 
woods, and come to town (Tavoy),a distance |is of importance that we do not suffer our- 
VHILADELPHIA. | of thirty or forty miles, through a wilderness selves to be bewildered by attempting too 
inti , —... |infested by wild beasts, and spend with us| many things at once, or by neglecting those 
Fer “ The Fiiend* | several months, during which time there is| gradations in the scale of intellect, without a 
al ahha Beis aes > aa |no passing back and forth, on account of the | due regard to which, it is impossible to arrive 
a ee a ea | streams, which become very deep and rapid at the higher departments. We must begin 
The following brief account of a school of| during the rains. They have no wagons or | with first principles, and lay the foundation 
Karen children at Tavoy, a village in the | other modes of conveyance ; they must go on | of the edifice in a clear and comprehensive 


district of the same name in the Burman em- | foot every step of this long road ; and though | acquaintance with elementary facts. 

pire, may not be unacceptable to the reacers| some of the parents accompanied them, they| When science and imagination first unfold 
of “The Friend.” The Karens, although | had each to carry a load of provisions, and | their treasures to an individual possessed of 
living among the Burmans, speak a different | conveniences for sleeping, as the journey re- | aptitude of acquirement, fond of knowledge, 
language, and appear to be a distinct race of | quires two days, and they must spend one |and enthusiastic in his admiration of every 
people. The missionaries who reside among | night in the forest without a shelter. It was | thing elegant and sublime, he is like one who 
them have invented written characters for) near night when they arrived at ‘Tavoy, and | enters a room splendidly illuminated. He is 
their language, printed and circulated tracts, | they had endured the fatigue of a long day’s| for a while dazzled with the profusion of 
and are preparing for the press a translation | walk. They came up in Indian file, each | lights, and the beautiful variety of colours; 
of the Holy Scriptures. During the rainy | one having a basket slung from the shoulders | and it is some time before he can apply his 
season, which continues several months, the} or head. Their limbs were indeed weary,| mind to the objects most worthy of his at- 


. . . = . al . } e : : a . ’ : . na . 
missionaries are often prevented from pur- | but their countenances glowed with delight |tention. Such, indeed, is the case with most 
suing their accustomed labours, travelling} when they saw the missionaries whom they | persons in the earlier stages of their intellec- 


from village to village, disseminating tracts, | had sometimes seen in their native jungles. | tual cultivation; and it is of importance to 
and teaching the people. This season there-|[s there a village in America, whose little | their real improvement, that they reduce their 
fore has been especially devoted to schools | children would have had courage to attempt | expectations and confine their researches to 
for the natives, and one of the missionaries,|such a journey under such circumstances! | sober limits. The great secret of doing much, 
stationed at Tavoy, gives this account of their | Could we have expected it in children? Is it| said Locke, is to do one thing at a time. 
interesting pupils. Previous to the rains, he| too much to suppose that the Divine Spirit} With a view to the moral influence of 
and his wife had travelled among the Karen | put it into the hearts of these little Karens to| scientific pursuits, and to the prevention of 
villages over mountains and through jungles, | attempt such an undertaking? And may we | those evils which they may be liable to pro- 
and invited the children to come to them for| not hope that the Scripture will be fulfilled|duce, we should never allow our love of 
instruction during the wet season. \in them—‘ Out of the mouth of babes and | knowledge to interfere with our duties, whe- 
“The number,” he says, “ who accepted | sucklings thou hast perfected praise.’ ” ‘ther they be those which we owe to the 
the invitation exceeded our highest antici-| Sixty children, to travel thirty or forty| great Author of our being, or those which 
pations—amounting, males and females, to| miles on foot through a wilderness, for the | arise from our relations in life. Prudence, 
about sixty, entirely filling the school house | sake of receiving instruction ; and devoting | and a sense of obligation,—in many instances 
prepared for them. They give us great) even a portion of the time allowed for relaxa- | necessity,—operates as a sufficient guard 
satisfaction in regard both to their deport-|tion to the acquisition of knowledge! Will | against this evil. Wherever the love of 
ment, and the progress which they make in| not this account stimulate some of our dear| knowledge is so predominant, as in some 
learning. I would venture to challenge any | young friends to value more highly the many | cases it is found to be, and the opportunities 
school in America, embracing the same num-/| advantages they enjoy? Will it not incite|of acquiring it few and rare, there is no 
ber of children, to exhibit a fairer specimen of| them to improve more diligently their oppor- | slight danger of withholding from less intel- 
improvement in study and of good behaviour: | tunities of acquiring useful knowledge, calcu- | lectual pursuits that attention which they de- 
nor can we any where contemplate sixty child- | lated to render them happier and better mem- | mand—of curtailing the time which the 
ren under more interesting circumstances than | bers of religious and civil society ? Will they | require—of thus violating prudential and do- 
this school presents. In the first place, they | not avail themselves thankiully of these op-| mestic interests,—and even of encroaching 
are children from the jungle, whose habits | portunities, which are not merely within their | upon seasons and duties of still deeper so- 
have been altogether dissimilar to those| reach, but are earnestly offered to them by|lemnity. The maxim of Bishop Saunderson 
which are needful for students ; children who | their parents, teachers, and interested friends? | should be inscribed upon the closet door of 
had never been taught, by precept or example, Will they not prize also the religious instruc- | every student,— To pray well is to study well. 
the value of education; whose parents and an- | tion which is given to them, from infancy to| It is greatly to be lamented that a disposi- 
cestors, from generation to generation, never | manhood, in the hope that the seed thus sown | tion to cultivate science, independently of all 
learned the use of letters; who, indeed, until | and watered will be blessed and increased by | connection with religion, is widely and alarm- 
the present generation, had no written lan-| the Great Husbandman, and bring forth fruit |ingly prevalent. But there should be that 
guage. These children we now see applying | to his giory! Will they allow these poor Karen | practical recognition of religion as a personal 
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concern, and as entering into the education | necessity, Sean’ and the mass of general | to verify his observations, and to impres® 
suited to an immortal being, which its nature | | knowledge thus acquired will mingle with|them clearly and vividly on his mind, he 


so justly demands. There is a spirit gone 
abroad among certain classes, which occa- 
sionally vents itself in extrav agant terms, as 
descriptive of that era of light and glory | 
which the diffusion of intellect, by its own 
agency, is expected to usher in upon the 
world. It is possible to carry this notion of 
the efficiency of knowledge and mental culti- 
vation to an extent that will prove not only 
false, but also in the highest degree injurious. 
There is a danger lest the young aspirant af- 
ter distinction should forget that there are 
other duties to perform than the mere im- 
provement of his own mind,—than the mere 
expansion of his own faculties,—and that the 
hour which he employs in prayer and medi- 
tation, so far from being wasted, as he may 
sometimes think, is the hour of all others 
most profitably spent. In order, therefore, 
that science may be religiously, morally, and 
socially beneficial, the pursuits of knowledge, 
however delightful in themselves, must never 
interrupt the regular duties of life, and still 
less those duties which man owes to his 
Maker. But when these claims have been 
fully, honestly, and conscientiously met, sci- 
ence may lawfully come in for the surplus of 
time which remains. 

It is essential in a well-regulated mind, and 
a well-ordered frame of character, to guard 
against a contemptuous feeling with regard 
to those who are necessarily destitute of lite- 
rary and scientific endowments. Indepen- 
dently of the testimony of observation and 
experience, we have the declaration of an| i 
apostle, that, at a certain stage, and, for the | 
most part, before habits of sound judgment 
and mature reflection are formed, “ Know- 
ledge puffeth up.” There is something in the 
elevation of genius, and in the dignity of 
science, which, like the pride of ancestry, is 
apt to swell the mind with imaginary im- 
portance. He who has advanced towards 
this fancied eminence is sometimes tempted 
to think that he has a right to despise those 
who have been left behind in ignorance, or 
to view with envy and dissatisfaction those 
who, perhaps, with inferior intellectual pre- 
tensions, have been able by other means to 
ascend to honour and emolument. Without 
derogating from the excellency of mental en- 
dowment, from its superiority over external 
and adventitious appendages of the human) 
character, it can no more justify a contempt 
of comparative and unavoidable ignorance in 
others, than the power of the great, or the 
wealth of the affluent, can justify a similar 
feeling towards those who are debarred from 
such advantages. 

Happily the temptation to intellectual and 
literary pride, the moment it is in danger of 
becoming general, carries with it its own 
correction. Let knowledge be extensively 
disseminated—let the whole mass of the peo- 
ple be elevated to the utmost of their capa- | 
bilities in the scale of intellect, and the pos- 
session of a moderate portion of literary taste | 
and scientific information will cease to be an 
object of distinction. Let it so cease, and | 


the principles of common sense. Let there | 
be a movement towards the higher regions of | 
intellect, without any attempt ‘to disturb the | 
‘conomy of nature, and to set at nought the | 
collective wisdom of ages, by capricious | 
change ;—every planet moving in its appro- | 
priate orbit, and every Juminary maintaining | 
its allotted place ;—and, then, though occa- | 
sionally an erratic star may shoot across the 
hemisphere, the whole system, thus mentally | 
illuminated, will present a scene of moral 
beauty to the eye, resembling that girdle of 
re freshing light which we sometimes see en- 
circling the nocturnal sky,—and its peaceful 


‘and accordant play of operations will convey 


a sound of moral melody to the ear more de- | 
lightful than the harmony of the spheres.— 
Abridged from Davies’ Estimate of the Hu- 
man Mind. 

Extraordinary Fact.—One of the most ex- | 
traordinary instances of perseverance ever 
recorded, is related in a Jate publication in 
England. ‘The discovery of the process of) 
splitting bars of iron, for the making of nails, | 
was first made in Sweden, and the conse: | 
quence of this advance in the art was most) 
disastrous to the manufacture in England. | 
An individual who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of the works at Stourbridge, by the | 
name of Foley, was all at once missed, and 
was not seen again for three or four years. | 
He had mentally resolved to ascertain by | 
what means the process of splitting bars of 
iron was accomplished; and without com- | 


| municating his intention to a single human) 


being, he proceeded to Hull, and thence, | 
without funds, worked his passage to the | 
Swedish iron port. Arrived in Sweden, he | 
took up the occupation of a fiddler, and after | 
a time, he became a universal favourite with | 
the workmen; and from the apparent entire | ‘ 
absence of intelligence, or any thing like ulti- | 
mate object, he was received into the works, | 
to every part of which he had access. He | © 
took the advantage thus offered, and having 
stored his memory with observations on all | 
the combinations, he disappeared from among 
his kind friends, as he had appeared, no one | 
knew whence or whither. On his return to 
England he communicated his information to 
some friends, and by their aid the necessary 
buildings were erected, and machinery pro- 
vided. When at length every thing was pre- | 
pared he found that the machinery would not 
act; at all events, it did not answer the sole 
end of its erection—it would not split the | 
bars of iron. Foley disappeared again, and 
it was concluded that shame and mortifica- 
tion at its failure had driven him away for 


,ever. Not so; again, though somewhat more 


speedily, he found his way to the Swedish 
iron-works, where he was received most joy-|' 
fully, and to make sure of their fiddler he 
was lodged in the splitting mill itself. Here 
was the aim and end of his life attained be- | 
yond his utmost hopes. He examined the | 


| works and very soon discovered the cause of | 


his failure. He now made drawings, or rude | 


made his way to the port, and once more re- 
‘turned to England. ‘This time he was com- 
pletely successful, and by the results of his 
experience enriched himself, and greatly be- 


-nefited his country men.— Newburyport Her. 


THE WARVEST IN NASSAUC.,* 


In Langen-Schwalbach, in this province, 
the crops of oats, rye, and wheat, (principally 
bearded,) are much heavier than any one 
would expect from such light, and apparently 
poor land; but the heavy dews which charac- 
terize the summer climate of this high coun- 
try impart a nourishment, which, in richer 
lands, often lies dormant from drought. In 
Nassau, the corn is cut principally by women, 
who use a sickle so very small and light, that 


‘it seems but little labour to wield it. They 
begin early in the morning; and, with short 


intervals of rest, continue till eleven o’clock, 
when the various village bells suddenly strike 


|up a merry peal, which is a signal to the la- 


bourers to come home to their dinners. It is 
|a very interesting scene to observe, over the 
undulating surface of the whole country, 
groups of peasants, brothers, sisters, parents, 
| &c., all bending to their sickles; to see child- 
ren playing round infants, lying fast asleep on 
blue smock-frocks, placed under the shade of 
the corn-sheafs. It is pleasing to remark the 
| rapid progress which the several parties are 
'making; how each little family, attacking its 
own patch or property, works its way into the 
standing corn, leaving the crop prostrate be- 
hind them ; and then in the middle of this 
simple, verel. busy scene, it is delightful in- 
deed to hear from the belfry of their much- 
revered churches a peal of cheerful notes, 
‘which peacefully sound “lullaby” to them 
jall. Ina very few seconds, the square fields 
and little oblong plots are deserted, and then 
the various roads and paths of the country 
suddenly burst in lines upon the attention, 
each being delineated by a string of peasants, 
who are straggling one behind the other, un- 
| til paths in all “directions are seen converging 
towards the parental village churches, which 
seem to be attracting them all. 

As soon as each field of corn is cut, it is 
bound into sheafs, about the size they are in 
England; seven of these are then made to 
lean ownede each other, and upon them all 
is placed a large sheaf reversed, the ears of 
which hanging downwards, form a sort of 
‘thatch, which ‘ke eps this little stack dry until 
its owner has time to carry it home. It gene. 
rally remains many days in this state, and 
| after the harvest has been all cut, the country 
covered with these stacks resembles 
encampment. 

The carts and wagons used for carrying 
the corn are exceedingly well adapted to the 
country. ‘Their particular characteristic ‘is 
excessive lightness; and, indeed, were they 
heavy, it would be quite impossible for any 
cattle to draw them up and down the hills. 


a vast 





* A sovereign duchy of the German empire, bordered 
by the Prussian province of the Lower Rhine, Hesse- 


the danger of undue self-complacence will, of | | tracings; and having abided an ample time | Darmstadt, Frankfort, and the Rhine. 
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Occasionally they are drawn by horses—often | For five years, since the winter of 1830-31, | and it is gratifying to feelings which exist in 
by small active oxen; but cows more generally | a considerable number of young Friends have the generality of m: inkind, to practise benevo- 
perform this duty, and with quite as much pa-| held weekly meetings at their respective lence, and to show much real concern for al- 
tience as their mistresses, who, at the same | dwellings, for the purpose of reading “ The |leviating the distresses of other men. But 
moment, are labouring before them at the} Friend,” and for useful conversation; for the | much of all this, it is to be feared, may and 
sickle. ‘The yoke, or beam, by which these | first year without any organization, but since | does exist where there is none of that disci- 
cows are connected, is placed immediately | under a constitution, providing also for the| pline of the heart, without which knowledge 
behind their horns; a little leather pillow is| establishment of a library. The library has|is vain and faith an empty name. It is to 
then laid upon their brow, over which passes | been commenced, but it is yet small. Most/the heart that the eye of Him looketh who 
a strap that firmly lashes their heads to the | of the members are, during the day, employed | cannot be deceived by external appearances ; 
beam; and it is, therefore, against such soft|in the various business of a New England | and it is when a man retires from all consi- 
cushions that the animals push to advance :| manufacturing village, and in the evenings|deration of the opinions of his fellow men, 
and thus linked together by this sort of Sia-| have not the facilities for gaining mental in-|and looks seriously into those processes of 
mese band, it is curious to observe them eat- | struction to be found in large towns and cities, |the mind which are open to the Divine in- 
ing together, then by agreement raising their | and they consider it a happy providence by | spection—it is then that he may discover his 
hee ads to swallow, then again standing motion- which they were led to devote one evening | own moral condition, and learn, if he seriously 
less chewing the cud, which is seen passing | in the week to the reading of “ The Friend.” | wishes to kaow the solemn truth, what he 
and oe from the stomach to the mouth.| When young strangers, members of our) really is in the eye of God. Let him enquire 
The Nassau cows certainly do not seem to| religious Society, as is frequently the case, | what is the habitual current of his thoughts 
suffer while working in their light carts; as) locate themselves here, they are generally |—what the prevailing object of his desires— 
soon as their mistress advances, they follow invited to attend these meetings, and thus| what the governing motives of his conduet— 
her, and if she turns and whips them, then | are introduced into social inter recourse with | what place among them have the things of 
they seem to hurry after her more eagerly | Friends in a manner likely to encourage them | time, and what the things of eternity—what 
than ever. ,to prefer such socicty. | influence have the motives and principles of 
Nothing can be better adapted to the fea. | These meetings, which are uniformly closed | the world, and what the great principle of 
tures of the country, nothing can better ac-| with reading a chapter in the Holy Scriptures, | |devotedness to God. It is thus that he may 
cord with the feeble resources of its inhabit-| it is believed are more interesting, and more learn those “ secrets of the heart,” which at 
ants, than the equipment of these economical | regularly attended than they would be did | present are hidden from all human eyes, but 
wagons and carts: the cows and oxen can|we read books instead of “The Friend. >| will be fully revealed at the great day of ac- 
ascend any of the hills, or descend into any |“ The Friend” is always new, and its matter | count and rigidly tried by the pure and holy 
of the valleys; they can, without slipping, go always various, so that no one can often go| standard of the law of God. The important 
sideways along the face of the hills, and in| away unsuited. The parts of it devoted to the | truth, therefore, cannot be too often or too 
crossing the green swampy grassy ravines, I | doctrines of our religious Society, contain, in | | seriously contemplated, by every one who 
particularly remarked the advantage of the | a comprehensive form, those important ex- \feels the overwhelming interest of eternal 
light wagon drawn by animals with cloven positions with which many of us might never | things—that whatever be his f faith, and what- 
feet; for had one of our heavy teams at-| have become familiar through any other |ever_ his knowledge—whatever be his charac- 
tempte -d the passage, they would soon have| means; the extracts from the biographies of| ter in the eye of man, and whatever his zeal 
become unable to extricate themselves. But | early Friends tend to increase our interest in | and active usefulness to others, there is yet a 
in making the comparison between the horse |the cause for which they suffered, and its| distinct and most serious object of attention 
and the cow (as far as regards Nassau hus-|lighter reading, while it supplies us with| which immediately concerns the safety of the 
bandry), | may further observe, that the for-| much that is useful, gives variety and inte-| soul; and this is, that while he cultivates faith 
mer has a very expensive appetite, and wears rest to the whole. Impressed with the be-| and knowledge, he shall give all diligence to 
very expensive shoes; as soon as he becomes lief that this practice has had a direct ten-| add to these temperance, patience, and godli- 
lame he is useless, and as soon as he is dead| dency to preserve us in the principles and|ness. Without these, though he greatly ‘bene- 
he is carrion. Now a placid, patient, Langen-| doctrines of the Society, and to unite us in fits others, he may inflict irreparable i injury on 
Schwalbach cow, in the bloom of her youth, | Christian fellowship, we often feel bound to himself ; amid many good works he may ne- 
costs only two or three pounds; she requires| acknowledge that to “The Friend,” under | glect that discipline of the heart in whigh is 
neither corn nor shoeing; the leaves of the the blessing of Providence, we are indebted | involved his own safety as a moral being.” 
forest, drawn by herself to the village, form| for much religious instruction and many 
her bed, which in due time she carries out | hours of pure intellectual enjoyment. 
to the field as manure: there is nothing a} 





For “ The Friend.” 


light cart can carry which she is not ready | A Memser oF a Society. Undue Influence of Shallow Friendships. 
to fetch, and from her work she cheerfully | Fall River, Mass., 4th mo. 10th, 1836. | John Woolman is often deservedly held up 
returns to her home to give milk, cream, but- | ems }as an excellent Christian example, both in re- 
ter, and cheese, to the establishment: at her | lation to the manner in which he kept to his 
death, she is still worth eleven krutzers a} THE MAN OF FAITH. own scruples and exercises, and the spirit and 
pound as beef; and when her flesh has ma The following sentiments from Abercrom-|temper in which he communicated them to 
appeared, her bones, after being ground at bie’s “ Man of Faith,” are offered for inser-| others. A paragraph in his journal incul- 
the mill, once again appear upon ‘her master’s ‘tion in “ The Friend.” |cating the necessity of guarding against the 
fields, to cheer, | manure, and enrich them.—| ‘Let those who profess to be under the undue influence of shallow friendships, and 
Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. influence of the truths which are the objects | discharging our religious duty faithfully, un- 
--—— of faith, see that they truly feel and really | biased ‘by self-interest or the flatteries. of 


To the Editor of “The Friend.” | manifest their power. It is easy to assume | others, appeared to me instructive and wor- 


Esteemed Friend,—Having been a reader| the phraseology of religion;—it is easy to| thy of acceptation, in this day of complaisance 
of thy valuable paper since the time of its first | acquire a knowledge of its doctrines, and to| and love of worldly gain. 
publication, and considering it well adapted argue accurately and ingeniously on points| “Thou who sometimes travels in the work 
to the wants of the young of our religious So-| of faith. It is not difficult to practise, with | of the ministry, and art made very welcome 
ciety, I have thought it might afford a useful decorum, its rites and forms, to observe its| by thy friends, seest many tokens of satisfac- 
hint to some of this class, to inform them) ordinances, and to show all that zeal for the | tion in having thee for their guest; it is good 
through the medium of that journal of the | externals of religion by which a man acquires for thee to dwell deep, that thou mayest feel 
course pursued by young Friends of this vil-|a certain character among his fellow men. It) and understand the spirits of people. If we 
lage. |is easy, also, to those who have the means, believe truth points towards a conference on 
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some subjects, in a private way, it is needful 
for us to take heed that their kindness, their 
freedom and affability, do not hinder us from 
the Lord’s work. I have seen that, in the 
midst of kindness and smooth conduct, to 
apeak olees, ane tems to oom poe nee og Could the fainting sons and daughters 

us, on points that relate to their outward in- Of fallen Adam's elaful rece 

terest, is hard labour ; sometimes when I Catch one glimpse of heaven's bright waters, 
have felt truth lead towards it, | have found And the immortal dwelling place 
myself disqualified by a superficial friendship, Where the bowers are always green, 
and as the sense thereof hath abased me, and And no cloud is ever seen, 

my cries have been to the Lord, so I have 

been humbled and made content to appear 
weak, or as a fool for his sake, and thus a 
door hath opened to enter upon it. To at- 
tempt to do the Lord’s work in our own way, 
and to speak of that which is the burthen of 
the word, in a way easy to the natural part, a 
doth not reach the bottom of the disorder. 
To see the failings of our friends and think) ments is favourable both to individual and 
hard of them, without opening that which we | national character. Our home, our birth- 
ought to open, and still carry a face of friend- 
ship, this tends to undermine the foundation of 
true unity. The office of a minister of Christ | feelings connected with these words !—The 
is weighty, and they who now go forth as| Doctor. 

watchmen, had need to be steadily on their | 
guard, against the snares of prosperity, and 


an outside friendship.” | 


Even thus through life’s sojourning 
(If we are not taught in vain,) 
Christian! is thy spirit learning: 
God dispenseth grief and pain 
To allure our souls to Him 
In whose light earth’s joys grow dim! 


Oh! how vain were worldly treasures 


In heaven’s music, would seem cold: 
Then let faith in hope endure, 
God’s salvation to secure! 


L. M. H. 
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The rapt spirit’s wing to hold; } 
. 2 . ' 
Even affection's sweetest measures | 


place, our native land; think, for a while, | 
what the virtues are which rise out of the} 


i 


| 


the oppressive system be not abandoned. We 
have been much interested of late in perceiv- 


\ing the various indications of a disposition to 


encourage the silk culture in the United 
States, for which the climate and soil are be- 


\lieved to be peculiarly adapted, and the use 
of which for articles of clothing might, to a 


great extent, be made to supersede that of 
cotton. ‘The manufacture of sugar from the 
beet, which has been carried on successfully 
during several years in France, we have also 
been glad to tind is becoming an object of 
attention with philanthropic and enterprising 
citizens of this and other states, who enter- 
tain sanguine expectations that the project 
will answer here full as well as in France. 
We should be pleased if some of our friends 
who are familiar with these topics, would 


Whatever strengthens our local attach-|Communicate their views and plans for the 


benefit of our readers. 

Novel Importation.—It is stated that five 
large African male asses, of a nearly milk 
white colour, were recently landed at one of 
our seaports. These animals are altogether 


unlike in appearance to the English ass or 
\donkey, one of which may be occasionally 
|seen here, and which is a diminutive little 





Others besides ministers may take useful | 
hints from these solid experimental remarks. 
"" . » es bs in — ° ° 
To be prepared rightly to hold up th stand. | I'he subjoined statement, copied from the 
ard of pure righteousness, requires clean | 


: | New York Mercury, affords some clue to the 
> Ee os of | . . ¢ ‘ ’ 
hands and entire freedom from all feelings of | motives which actuate southerners in the de- 
selfishness. 


: : Nothing oo divest — of — 'sire to extend and perpetuate slavery. 
impediments, but the baptism of the Holy 


Spirit ; and until we are brought into resigna- 
tion to the Divine will, it is not probable we | 
shall submit to this cleansing process, so as to 


FIFTH MONTH, 14, 1836. 


2. SO 2 aS 





—_ 





Cotton and the Cotton Trade.—The report of the 


March last, by order of congress, is a document of 


ties which are hard to flesh and blood, and ton in all parts of the world. ‘The first export of cot- 


| 


' 


secretary of the treasury on this subject, made 4th | 


animal, and of very little use as a beast of 
burthen. The African ass is on the contrary 
as large as a middle-sized horse, and has 
been, as far back as the days of Scripture, 
an animal much prized for its useful qualities 
in Asia and Africa. ‘The present importation 
is likely to prove a valuable acquisition. 


| The king of the French has signed an ordonnance 


much value and importance, and contains a variety of | 
be thoroughly prepared to perform those du- | tables relating to the growth and manufacture of cot- | 


' from the Ur i States, z ars av en in | 
which may draw upon us the censures of the |!" from the United States, appears to have been in 


Th ote te > 
worldly Christian. P. Mr. Jay, when making a treaty with England, was not 


| 1785, five bags, and in 1786, six bags. As late as 1794, | 


removing the incertitude heretofore existing as to the 
perpetual emancipation of a slave who sets foot upon 
the soil of France, with the consent of the master. 
Hitherto it has been claimed that the rights of the 
master were restored, on the return of the slave to the 
colony. Now those rights are declared to be gone for 


2 aware that any cotton was exported from the United | vet the moment the slave lands in France —Am. D. 
—_——_— ° 


For “ The Friend.” 
SPRING. 


a year. 
*‘ For lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the | cotton goods from India to England has ceased, and 

flowers appear on the earth. The time of the singing of birds ith’ Alen et ft f Faslend Sadia has i 

is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in ourland. The | “at the export of them from E.ngiand to india has in- 


fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vincs with the | creased with astonishing rapidity. 
tender grapes give a good sinell.""—Solomon’s Song. 


the trade of India ceased in 1815, the first private mer- 


In the vale, and on the mountain : 7 ; : nb 
g : chant ship that sailed from England for India was the 


Gently breathes the voice of spring ; 
Softly falls the limpid fountain, 

Freely soars the wild bird’s wing ; 
Buds put forth, young leaves appear, 
And the time of flowers is near! 


of Liverpool. This event was much spoken of in the 

| papers at thal time, as opening a new era in commerce. 

It now appears that the export of cotton goods alone, 

And ere long the bright sun beaming, | annually, being more than their export of cotton goods 
Will the woodland shades restore, 

And through air and water gleaming, 
Life and melody once more 

Greet the ear and meet the eye, 

As when first God’s voice pass’d by. 


dollars. But now that the East India conpany’s mo- 
nopoly was last year put an end to in China as well as 


increase in an equal ratio the consumption of American 
cotton in England, quite as fast as we are able to in 


Bound in fetters cold and dreary qenenn our angel; 


Fertile nature long hath lain, 
Until heart and eye grew weary 

Of stern winter’s icy reign; 
Now gé6 forth, and thou wilt sce 
Why it is these things should be! 


of counteracting this vast and increasing 
amount of stimulus to the extension of slavery 





within our borders !—not in a vindictive feel- | 
ing of retaliation towards our southern breth- weep, saying, “ O death where is thy sting? Oh grave 
ren, but in the spirit of Christian love which | where is thy victory?” and in a short time quietly 


For the earth renewed, by reason 
Of this wisely ordered rest, 
Spreads again her fruits in season, 
Each with varied beauty drest ; 
As we gaze our hearts grow warm— 
In the changes, find a charm. 


would constrain them to save themselves and 
their offspring from the awful retributive jus- 


‘From this report it also appears that the import of 


in India, a vastly greater field is open in that quarter | : 
for English cotton goods, which will in consequence, | many close trials and conflicts, but the Lord has been 


Cy! 


States. From that time to the present, the culture has | Advertiser. 
increased, until vur crops are now over 1,300,000 bales | 


Diep, on the 28th of fourth month last, in the 27th 
year of her age, Metinva W., wife of Benjamin Lin- 
| ton, and daughter of Eli and Elizabeth Woodward, of 
West Bradford, Chester county, Pa. Her disease was 








] : ; imonary s ti . j . P oaks 
When the East India company’s monopoly of all | Imonary consumption, the rapid progress of which 


| she bore with resignation, evidencing in all things a re- 
;markable degree of redemption from the world. Her 


ship John Gladstone, belonging to Mr. John Gladstone | mind appeared clothed with the sweetness of a little 


| child, at times pouring forth her spirit in supplication to 
| the Almighty, that “ he would be pleased in condescend- 
ing mercy to continue his favours through the redeem- 


from England to India, is over ten millions of dollars | '™& Power of his beloved Son Jesus Christ, in whom 


| alone she trusted.” Whilst strength remained to do so, 


to the United States, which is about eight millions of} she was often engaged in reading the Holy Scriptures, 


| saying, “ They had been a great comfort and support 
| to her in times of deep discouragement.” A few days 
| before her death she said, “I have passed through 


| with and sustained me, and now I feel and experience 
| the sweet peace and consolation there is in singing his 

praise on the banks of deliverance, having finished my 
| work with an assurance that I have only to wait his 


And can there be nothing effected by wav time to take me home to the mansions of everlasting 


| bliss.” After this she lay very quiet and composed 
| until a few hours before her close, when she requested 
| the family to be called into her chamber, took each by 
the hand and bade them farewell, desiring them not to 


breathed her last. From the quiet solemnity accom- 
panying her departure we feel assured that she has 
entered “the rest that remaineth to the people of 


tice which one day must come upon them, if | God.” 
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Extracts from the Letters and Journal of | tained, whilst on this visit, that it is in con-|on the point of sailing, principally on the sub- 
Daniel Wheeler, &c. templation to build a large hospital for insane ject of the visit to Norfolk Island, in which a 
(Continued from page 247.) persons in the neighbourhood, which afforded kind feeling towards our Friends was mani- 
It appears that our friends had, during| an opportunity for James Backhouse to fur-|fested. Whilst they were at Sydney, a iem- 
their stay, several visits from this interesting | nish the governor with ‘ Samuel ‘Tuke’s ac-| perance society was established, as also one 
individual, as also from some other pious count of the Retreat,’ and with his pamphlet, for the education of children on the British 
characters, several of whom were occupying | entitled ‘ Practical Hints ° both these contain and Foreign School Society system. Our 
prominent stations in different religious so-| important information, and highly needful for friends were detained there longer than they 
cieties. those about to establish such an institution.” | anticipated, the principal cause of which the 
lst mo. 7th, 1835. ‘“ Having at times for| The following extracts respecting the ship’s | following extracts, &c. will — 
the last two or three days, felt my mind | company from D. W.’s later letters, give proof} Ist mo. 27th. Third day. D. W. writes, 
drawn towards holding a public meeting with | of their continued stability. 7 For the last three or four days I have been 
the inhabitants of Sydney, and dear James} Ist mo. 21st. “I have found the advantage |in a low and stripped situation, and while 
Backhouse unexpectedly enquiring whether I | of placing our sailors upon rather a different, | anxious to be getting on our way towards 
had thought any thing of such a meeting, I | and more respectable footing than those of | the islands, could not come to any decision 
felt a willingness to unite with him in the| other ships, and the result has been, so far, | and clearness sufficient to enable me to fix 
freedom of the gospel, to appoint one, and to| that we have had comparatively no trouble | the time for our sailing. This morning dear 
take the necessary steps to procure a suitable| with them. It is so common a thing for the | James Backhouse asked me if I had felt any 
place to hold it in.” shipping to lose their men here, that a few) thing as to another public meeting with the 
The old court house was obtained, and the | days ago the question was put to me by Gen. | inhabitants of Sydney.” This subject occu- 
meeting held at six o’clock in the evening of | Bourke the governor, ‘ Have you lost any of 'pied their close and serious consideration, 
the llth of first month, which appears to| your men? and it is satisfactory to know, | when they unitedly agreed that one should 
have been a satisfactory and relieving oppor- | that some of the strangers who have attended be appointed to be held the following first 
tunity: respecting which D. W. thus writes:| our meetings on board, have, in more than | day evening, as the most suitable time, and 
« Notwithstanding another meeting was to| one instance, expressed, as if of rare occur- | that extensive notice should be given thereof. 
be held under the same roof at seven o’clock, | rence, that our sailors look more like healthy | D. W. adds, “I feel relieved and willing to 
appointed by a baptist preacher, yet we had| fresh faced farmers, than men come off aj take a share with him in that exercise of 
the satisfaction to witness a crowded attend-|long voyage; the generality of those we see mind, which with me at all times precedes a 
ance at ours of nearly five hundred persons ; | daily have a thin and worn down appearance, | prospect of such magnitude and importance.” 
and many that could not be seated, went away | particularly when they belong to ships that} The old court house was again procured, 
altogether, but a large number stood the whole | supply them daily with ardent spirits; while | and the meeting held at six o’clock on the 
time ; perhaps from the novelty of its being| our sailors have each a quart of beer per| evening of the following first day, the 1st of 
the first meeting of Friends for public wor-| day, of weak quality, being brewed, as is| second month, which was as numerously at- 
ship, held at Sydney, and we hepe, on the | customary here, with only sugar and hops, | tended as the former one, and proved a re- 
part of many, from a desire to be benefited, | both of which are very cheap.” lieving opportunity. 
the room was presently filled. Several pre-| D. W. adds, “ I found it advisable to keep| Under date of 4th of second month, (fourth 
sent were persons who held public stations in| up a desire in the crew to make themselves | day,) D. Wheeler writes, “ As James Back- 
the town and neighbourhood. It was upon} acquainted with the art of navigation, and|house has for a day or two been under no 
the whole, from beginning to end, a solid op- | this could not be done without their being| small concern of mind from an apprehension 
portunity ; James Backhouse and myself were | furnished with materials for its accomplish- that an attempt must be made to collect the 
largely ‘opened in testitnony amongst them.| ment, such as quadrants, slates, pens, paper, | sailors of the fleet now in Sydney, at this 
J. B. appeared a second time, and concluded | &c. and though the expense of such things | time very considerable, and as this is not 
the meeting in prayer. From the quietness | ultimately devolves upon themselves, yet, at | likely to be accomplished but on a first day, 
and solemnity which reigned throughout the | the moment of purchase, the advance of mo-|there seems now no probability of our pro- 
whole time of the meeting, it might have | ney is unavoidable on my part.” _ |ceeding towards Norfolk Island during the 
been supposed that the congregation assem-| It is highly satisfactory and encouraging | present week. The crews of the ships had 
bled consisted wholly of persons accustomed | to find, by letters, from time to time received, | not wholly escaped the notice of my mind for 
to stillness and silence, instead of an audience | that the seaman who was so powerfully ar-| several days previously to James Backhouse 
of which scarcely an individual had ever be-| rested by conviction of the error of his ways, | mentioning the subject to me, but not in any 
fore been present at a Friends’ meeting, or| continues to maintain his integrity, conducts| manner as of pressing obligation towards 
even aware of the manner in which they are | himself with propriety, and has recently at-| seeking a religious opportunity with this class 
usually conducted. But the glory was and is| tended their meetings. of the people exclusively, but yet sufficient to 
the Lord’s.” | 2dmo.4th. “The Metcalf, Captain Philli- | raise a feeling of unity with him in the en- 
The following third day, the 13th, James | more, unexpectedly intending to sail to-mor-| gagement. Upon enquiry it seemed to be the 
Backhouse and himself, by invitation, paid a| row, I hasten to close this third series of} general opinion that meetings were mostly 
visit to the governor at his house at Parra- | extracts from my journal, although only tran- | best attended by sailors when held on board 
matta, on which he remarks, “ However hu-| scribed to the 12th ult. as there are several | ship; application was thereupon made to Cap- 
miliating such visits may be to myself, they | other ships which will be shortly ready for) tain John Hart, of the ship ‘ Henry Porcher,’ 
may have a tendency to promote the great! sea, and it will be better not to risk too much | who readily granted the use of that vessel’s 
work, and open the way in the minds of those | in one vessel.” deck for the intended purpose, in the forenoon 
in power, to contribute to its furtherance, and| On the 26th of the ninth month, letters to| of the following first day.” The meeting was 
this brings into a willingness to be held up as/| the 4th of third month, and extracts from the | held accordingly on the 8th of second month, 





a spectacle before men for the Great Name’s 
sake. But on such occasions, great circum- 
spection and watchfulness are increasingly 
needful, lest any of our testimonies should be 
let fall or compromised, and the enemy have 
to exult in the loss we sustain.” It appears 
there were present several public functiona- 
ries, military officers, &c. together with the 
son of the lieutenant governor of Van Die- 
man’s Land. D. W. adds, “It was ascer- 


journal of Daniel Wheeler, to the 20th of the 
second month, 1835, were received, from 
which it appears that during their stay at 


which was attended by about one hundred and 
| thirty persons, on which D. W. thus writes, 
| ** James Backhouse was largely engaged both 


Sydney, they had several opportunities of|in testimony and supplication. It was my lot 


conversation with a number of persons of dif- 
ferent religious persuasions, and were also 
frequently in the company of members of the 
government. On the 27th of the first month 
they had an interview with the governor, and 
another on the 12th of second month, when 


|to keep silence, although I could spiritually 
unite in the labours of the day, under a sense 
| of the states of some in particular of those 
|by whom we were surrounded. After the 
meeting had concluded, a large number of 
| Friends’ tracts, and those of the temperance 
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enamine : 


: " ‘ . 7 { ye > 
society were distributed, and received with | beautifully fine : 
eagerness as the company returned to their| pretty much restored from sea sickness, and | 


boats.” 

On finally quitting the shore on the 
second month, he writes thus: 

“The day we first landed in New South | 
Wales, we were saluted by a most appalling | 
volley of dreadful oaths and impvecations from | 
some of the poor intoxicated creatures, in the | 


| 


garb of sailors, that were standing about the | 


stairs; but now, on quitting its shores, I am 
thankful in believing that we have the prayers 


and good wishes of many, however weak and | our voyage, both as regards an earthly, and | 
feeble those are who offer them; and I think | a heav enly port. 


| 


} 


| company 


the health of our invalids | thus hastily and unexpectedly torn from each 


other, at a short notice; and although time 


| being the first day of the week, portions of | was only afforded to take an abrupt farewell, 
12th of |the Holy Scriptures were read to the ship’s 


yet we all keenly felt the separating moment, 

assembled upon the deck; during | but I trust with fee ‘lings that will lastingly re- 

|the time of silence in the morning, James | main, through the frequent renewal of Divine 
Backhouse contrasted and compared the ma-/|love. As the boat was not adapted for taking 
nagement of a ship at sea with the spiritual|more than two or three passengers, it was 
| progress of cach individual, showing the con-| agreed that upon its reaching the shore, if 
stant attention at all times necessary, in both | then practicable, a larger boat should be sent 
cases, in order to be enabled to steer a true | off immediately for the luggage. 

and steady course towards the great object of | 3d mo. 5th. (Fifth day.) “The boat not 
reaching us yesterday in consequence of rough 
The latte r part of the fore- weather, at an early hour this morning, we 


we can say, that under a deep sense of utter | noon we sat down together in the cabin ; to-| edged down towards the penal settlement, and 
unworthiness, on leaving we were ‘ honoured | wards the conclusion, I thought I was made |a boat was shortly afterwards discovered to 


with many honours,’ on ‘the part of some.” 


sensible of a renewal of strength to wrestle | be making towards the vessel from the shore, 


ry? 
They sailed the following morning, and, | for the blessing. | which eventually proved to be the conveyance 


“at noon” he adds, “ we stretche d off the 
land into the southern Pacific, with a strong | 
opposing wind, which increasing, soon raised 
a troublesome swell of the sea. From the 
14th to the 20th we continued to beat against | 
adverse winds, although the weather remained | 
fine for the most part. ‘The heat below was 
oppressive, which kept all our passengers but | 
myself in a sickly state for the first four days, 


| 


| 
| 


since which they have been far from well, as | 


a considerable swell of the sea from the north- 
eastward kept up an incessant motion of the | 
vessel.” 

The following extract from the journal of | 


j 


our friend James Backhouse between Sydney | 


and Norfolk Island, relative to the seamen on 
board “the Henry Freeling,” 
factory information. 

“It is pleasing to see the seamen of the 
‘Henry Freeling’ instructing one another in 


affords satis- | 


nautical observations and calculations ; the | 


carpenter is a good navigator, and since he | 


became a steady man, he has taken pleasure | 


in instructing the other sailors, who appear 
to be improving in knowledge and conduct. 
They strongly exemplify the benefit of tem- 
perance principles on board ship. They are 
allowed beer when it is to be had, and as 
much tea, coffee, or cocoa, as they like. 
There is no swearing to be heard, and the 
men have the appearance of comfort, and 
spend their leisure in improving reading, &c. 
Happily neither the captain nor mate makes 


ships, by which the sailors are kept in igno- 


|She proved to be the Elizabeth of Sydney, |< 


26th. (Fifih day.) “ In the forenoon we |for the luggage of our dear friends; which 
sat down together in the cabin to wait upon | being safely loaded, and a few lines written 
the Lord: much poverty and weakness were | to James Backhouse, requesting him to ac- 
sensibly felt. The wind still adverse, with| knowledge the kindness of the commandant 
considerable swell of the sea, but fine and|/on our behalf, the boat put off from the ves- 
pleasant weather. sel, when we immediately began to beat off 

2d mo. 27th. ‘ At breakfast time a sail|the coast in earnest, and passing between the 
in sight, the first aa that has been seen |islands of Napier and Philip, at 10 a. m. 
for fourteen days past. Soon after noon she|once more launched forth on the capacious 
bore down upon us, and came within hail.| bosom of the southern Pacific. The island 
called Napier, is little more than a large bar- 
Captain Foster, on a whaling voyage. ‘ren looking rock, but said to abound with 

3d mo. Ist. (First day.) “ To- day we as- | rabbits. Philip Island exhibits more fertility, 
sembled the crew both in the forenoon and af-|and is famous for being overrun with hogs. 
ternoon. James Backhouse alluded to a text of | The officer that came on board informed us, 
| Scripture which had soe read, ‘Except ye| ‘that a party had been sent from the settle- 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink | ment the preceding week over to Philip Island, 
his blood, ye have no life in you,’ explaining | and had succeeded in shooting and returning 
the spiritual intercourse and communion of | with eighty of these animals. Norfolk Island 
the Holy Spirit with the soul of man, and | appears from the offing to be about half the 
that the blessed partaking of the flesh and | size of the Isle of W ight, but richly covered 
blood of the Son of Man, ‘can be witnessed | in places by a beautiful pine, peculiar to that 
by those only in whom Christ dwells, and | island, and which we had seen growing in the 
they in him, &c. After dinner the wind be- | | neighbourhood of Sydney, having been trans- 





‘came more favourable and gradually incre ased | | ported thither by the governor and other in- 


to be eighty-one miles. 


to a fine breeze. ‘dividuals. The valleys abound with lemons, 
3d mo. 3d. “* The wind having continued | limes, grapes, guavas, &c. as per note from 

fresh and fair since yesterday, and the sea| James Backhouse, since landing upon it. 

not heavy, but foliowing the vessel, the dis. | ‘“‘ For some days previously to making Nor- 

tance from Norfolk Island, at noon, was found | folk Island, my mind was at times drawn to 

| consider whether I might not have to land 

4th. (Fourth day.) ‘Soon after daybreak | upon it myself, and remain a few days, but I 


‘this morning, we bore up, and made sail to | believe I may venture to say, that I did not 

| 
a foolish mystery about the course of the | 
vessel, such as is common on board many 


rance to no purpose, unless it be to enable | 
the captain and officers to puff themselves up | 


with an unworthy conceit of knowing more 
than those under ‘them, and keep the “sailors 
in a state of degradation, inimical to good 
morals and conduct.” 


Whilst the foregoing was in the press, 


further extracts from the journal of our dear | 


friend Daniel Wheeler, from the 22d of second | 


month, 1835, to the 13th of fifth month, and 
letters to the 19th of fifth month have been 


received, from which the following particu- | 


lars are extracted. 
2d mo. 22d, 1835. 


“ Yesterday the wea- | 


ther fine and clear, but the wind contrary. | 
Several flying fish made their appearance, an | 


albatross, and some smaller birds, in the 
course of the day. 


the northward, with a fresh and leading wind. | in the slightest degree perceive that it formed 
At daylight we got sights of land, and press- | any part of my duty to do so; neither on re- 

ing rapidly towards it, Mount Pitt, on Nor- | ceiving the commandant’s invitation, nor af- 
folk Island, and Philip Island, were both | te yewarda an expression of regret communi- 
plainly in sight soon after breakfast. When | cated by note from James Backhouse, did any 
near enough to the penal settlement station, | thing arise in my heart as if I had flinched 
we made the private signal, as per written | from that service. His note says, ‘ much re- 
instructions received from the government at | gret is expressed that you did ‘not come on 
Sydney. Soon after this a boat was discovered | shore, and I hope if you feel inclined to come, 

coming off from the shore, in a direction for | you will yet do so, though I do not regret you 
our vessel, which at length arrived with a did not come with us, as we got a surf on our 
military officer, who brought us a_ hearty | backs, and the boat’s nose upon a rock: but 
welcome from the commandant, Major An- | though thus permitted to feel the danger of 
derson, accompanied with an invitation to his landing, by the good providence of our merci- 
house. On ascertaining that, although the | ful heave nly Father, we were preserved from 
landing was dangerous, yet practicable in a) further suffering. If we do not see you again 
suitable boat, James Backhouse and G. W. | before you proceed to Tahiti, I will once 
Walker concluded to make an attempt to re-| more bid you farewell in the Lord. May he 
turn with this officer. When all things were | continue in condescending goodness still to 
ready, and my letters for England delivered | be with you, and qualify for every good word 


To-day the weather still!to the care of James Backhouse, we were | and work, to his own glory and your peace; 
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and may his good Spirit still more and more 
work into subjection to himself the shipmen 
of your vessel, that you may have increasing 
comfort in them.’ Having thus been favoured 


to accomplish the landing of our beloved | 


friends and brothers, with their luggage, | 
(however much their absence may be felt,) 
without a detention of more than twenty-two | 
hours, the suspense and anxiety with which 
my mind had been filled, from a Senate 
of the great uncertainty and risk which ¢ 
ail times attends such an undertaking, ee Aad 
there is no shelter from the surf of the wide | 
ocean, was wholly relieved and removed. 

“It being our usual meeting day, dear 
Charles and myself sat down together i in the 
forenoon, but although stripped “indeed as to 
the outward, yet comforted from a sensible 
evidence that a most merciful and gracious 
Lord, re mains to be ‘God over all blessed | 
for ever.’ 

3d mo. 8th. (First day.) “ Yesterday the | 
weather continued unsettled and showery, and | 
to-day, the wind contrary, but with fresh 
gales and clear weather. We read portions 
of the Holy Scriptures twice in the course of 
the day, in the cabin, as the state of the wea- 
ther anda heavy swell of the sea prevented 
our assembling upon deck. At sunset we fell 


in with a shoal of spermaceti whales, one of | 
the largest in sight passed by the side of our | 


vessel, at a distance of ten or twelve yards. 
This fish would contain about fifty barrels of | 
oil. There were at least twenty of them 
within a small compass around the ‘ Henry 
Freeling,’ which it is probable formed but a | 
small part of the shoal. 

(To be continued.) 


The following letter, in a pamphlet form, 
has been placed in our hands for insertion in 
“The Friend.” The object of it will be 
better understood by reference to page 368 | 
of our Vol. LX., where it is mentioned, that | 
a person who professes not to be a member 
of the Society of Friends, intruded himself, 
in violation of the rules of courtesy and good | 


breeding, into the Yearly Meeting of F riends | 


in London, and subsequently published a pre- 
tended account of its proceedings. This de- 
fective and perverted account was inserted in 
a London paper, called the Christian Advo- 
cate ; whereupon William Manley, recording 
clerk to the Society of Friends in England, 
was instructed to address a communication to 
the editor of that paper, (who had employed 
the reporter,) briefly notifying him of its un- 
fairness. 
Manley may be found at the page already 
referred to. ‘The editor of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, in complying with the request to in- 
sert this official notice, chose to accompany 
it with some strictures of his own, by no 
means of the most liberal cast, and, as we 
understand the case, the letter below was ad- 
dressed to the editor in answer to those stric- 
tures. eo of the occasion which 
elicited i 


some of the principles of the Society of 
Friends are illustrated in the letter, confers a 
value upon it, which our readers will not fail | 
to estimate. 


This communication of William | 


it, the perspicuous manner in which | 


A Letter addressed to the Christian Advo- | 


cate, relative to the Society of Friends. 
By O. T. R. 


|lumns, or to enter into controversy, but can- 
|not leave to the uncertainty that another and 
'an abler hand may undertake the task, the 
notice of an article in your last number, re- 
| lating to the Society of Friends. ‘The infe- 
| rence that because the “ Meeting for Sufler- 
ings” inserted an advertisement, signed by 
William Manley, your report of our proceed. 
ings is considered by us as a “suflering,” 


jarises, I apprehend, from ignorance. That 
meeting is a standing committee, having 


junder its care and oversight a/l matters 
afiecting the Society, which require atten- 


meetings. Its present designation was given 
jin the early days of the Society, when sufler- 
ing and persecution were, with very little 
|exception, the subjects of our intercourse 
‘with the world at large, and required the 
constant attention of some competent body. 
Happily this is no longer the case ; and, 
though this standing committee retains its 
original designation, the “ sufferings” of our 
members, or of the body, form but a very 
|small portion of its business, and its name is 
appropriate in a slight degree only. 

I did not attend all the sittings of the year- 


ly meeting, and am not competent to give tes- | 
timony to the correctness or incorrectness of 


your report. The term applied to it (‘ strik- 


‘ingly partial and incorrect”) is certainly | 


| strong—possibly too strong, if referring to it 
/as an incomplete narrative of facts, but it 
|may, nevertheless, be applicable to the gene- 


| ral impression which, from its incompleteness, | 


and the inferences drawn by your reporter, it 
‘is calculated to give to those who read it. 
We all know that omission sometimes has 
the same effect as misrepresentation, and that 
| the opinions of the writer, blended with his 
| narrative, may give a strong and erroneous 
impression to the reader. Whether it was a 
gentlemanly and candid act in any one, to 
attend our meetings for Society business, 
after repeated notice that none but members 
| were entitled to attend, and that not even 
members were allowed to take notes of the 
proceedings, I must leave to your conscience. 
You may object as strongly as you please to 
our deprecation of publicity, and think it un- 
necessary, or wrong ; but you had surely no 
|moral right whatever to infringe our regula- | 
tions without our consent. I see no notice 
taken of this peint in your article. 


But now to the main business of my letter. 


have calumniated our principles more than, 
to my apprehension, the columns of the 
| Christian Advocate have done. By saying 
| that “one party in the Society make the in- 
| ward light the test of Scripture,” is it meant 
that any amongst us make impressions upon 
their own minds the arbiters and regulators 
of their obedience to, and belief in, the Holy 
|Scriptures, and that by these impressions 
(which they attribute to the influence of the 
| Holy Spirit) they place limits to the authority 





of the Bible over themselves? If so, I must 
deny that the doctrines of Quakerism afford 


jany ground for the imputation of such a 


| Holy Spirit, but as a delusion.” 


tion during the intervals between our yearly | 


/heresy, and express my disbelief of the ex- 
I am unwilling to encroach upon your co- | ; , 


istence of any such party among us. 

Not to refer to the writings of former or 
of present times, I would just mention the 
observation of one of our ministers now liv- 
ing; one, too, who is looked upon, if I may 
say so, as one of the staunchest and most 
prominent upholders of our original doctrine 
of the “ inward light.” “If,” said he, “ there 
were presented to my mind any thing con- 
trary to, or unwarranted by, Scripture, ] 
should regard it, not as the teachings of the 
These may 
not be his words, but I believe they truly re- 
present his meaning. 

My own sincere belief i is, that the opinions 
of the Society on the authority of the Serip- 
tures, and of the Holy Spirit, are substantial- 
ly the same as those of the Christian world 
generally, how various soever the modes of 
expressing those opinions may be. What 
Christian has not sought for the enlightening 
influence of the Holy Spirit, to enable him to 
understand the Scriptures ? Who does not 
believe, that for any man to have an effectual 
reception and comprehension of their con- 
tents, the grace of God must prepare his heart, 


and enlighten his understanding? What class 


of professing Christians refuse their assent to 
the proposition,—that the same Divine Spirit 
which dictated the Old and New Testaments, 
is now a visiter and a reprover, a purifier, a 
guide, and a comforter, in the hearts of the 
children of men? In a different measure, 
doubtless ; differing too, even in the present 


|day, between one man and another; for He 


divideth to every man severally as he will ; 
but it is the self-same Spirit in all; to every 
man is a manifestation given. 

Every minister of the church of England 
asserts his belief that he is “ calle d of the 
Holy Ghost to preach the gospel ;” in every 
congregation the prayer for this divine influ- 
ence is offered. What Christian, finding him- 


self in particular circumstances, in which no 


rule of Scripture is applicable for his guid- 
ance* (and there may be many such occa- 
sions,) has not sought for direction from 
above? and who, being graciously vouch- 
safed this direction, has not found peace in 
obeying its dictates,—the dictates of this 
“ licht within ;”"—within, but from above’? 
| Read the journals of the Episcopalian, the 
Wesleyan, or the Baptist, of the missionary 
to the heathen, or of him who addresses the 


| congregations of a civilised community ; every 
one after his manner bears frequent testimony 
Intentional misrepresentation could hardly | 


* This position has been objected to, probably be- 
cause it is not clearly expressed, and is therefore not 
understood in the sense intended. It is not meant to 
be asserted that there are occasions for which no rule of 
Scripture can be found as a principle of action, nor 
that any emergency can autorise a course unwarrant- 
ed by Scripture precepts,—but there may be many occa- 
sions in which it would be impossible for any man to fix 
a particular application of any portion of Scripture to 
his own case, and it is meant to be asserted that on 
these occasions, as well as more generally, the direct 
and immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit is bestow- 
ed, and is essential for individual government. 
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to this guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that 
too, on particular and specified occasions, to 
his constant desires after it, and to its power 
and assistance in his ministerial labours. 

That there is a difference between us and 
Christians of other denominations, on the sub- 
ject of qualification for the ministerial office, 
I grant. If analysed, I believe it will amount 
to this :—that influence which others acknow- 
ledge to be in the first instance essential, al- 
ways most desirable, and sometimes bestowed, 
we believe to be not only in one, but in every 
instance of preaching necessary; that without 
its presence and command, there can be no 
true gospel ministry, so that at no time may 
any man, however highly he may, on former 
occasions, have been favoured, rightly take 
upon himself the office of a minister of the 
gospel, without the present guidance and) 
direction of this influence, of this Divine | 
teacher, of this “ inward light ;”—call it an 
ignis fatuus if you will. What if some have 
been blinded? What if they have, through 
weakness or wickedness, mistaken their guide, | 
and followed the ignis fatuus of their own 
imaginings? What, even, if there were not 
one preacher of genuine Christianity among 
us? Could this make the doctrine false ?) 
There were some in the apostles’ days, who 
perverted the gospel, who held the truth in| 
unrighteousness :—was the gospel therefore | 
a delusion? was the truth made, by their 
error, a cunningly-devised fable ? 

What member of our Society ever asserted 





brutal savage, to the brighter day of light 
and love which illuminates the heart of the 
true believer. This “ inward light” may 
shine in darkness that comprehends it not; 
its directions may be disobeyed, and, through 
disobedience, misunderstood ; but its nature 
is unchangeable, for it is the light of Christ. 
This is primitive and present Quakerism, and 
I believe it to be also Christiarity. 

Surely, if any inference upon the subject 
could be drawn from our doctrine of the in- 
ward light, it should rather be that such is 
our idea of man’s utter corruption and defile- 
ment, that we attribute, not to man’s nature, 
but to a Divine influence from above, the 
faintest desires after truth and goodness ; 
that even the low standard of morality which 
the world upholds, owes all its limited excel- 
lence to a reflection (partial though it be,) 
from a pure spirit above ;—in a word, that 
we deny to man, by this our doctrine, even 
that little grain of goodness which others, 
(not in intention, nor strictly in fact, but as 
if by a little mental reservation and allow- 
ance,) seem willing to leave lurking in some 
obscure corner of his heart. So that if I 
were required to bring from the records of 
the Society one proof strong above all others, 
of our belief in the radical and essential de- 
pravity and darkness of man, it would be this 
our doctrine of the “inward light.” ‘The 


deist, and the mere professor, may pervert 


the doctrine to justify their own ways; but 
surely that does not affect its truth. If the 






























that the Scriptures could be “ superseded ?”’ | deist calls his conscience the “ inward light,” 
or by what fair rule of criticism can any of | the Quaker does not, and cannot be account- | 
our approved writings be made to counte-| able for the use which another makes of a 
nance the opinion that the heathen, without | term so differently applied by himself. With 
the Scriptures, are as well off as we are who/| us, the conscience is the thing enlightened, | 
possess them? Do not let us quibble about} and not the enlightener ;—a part of our na- | 
terms, or apply to a brother’s words a mean-| ture, subject to weakness, to delusion, to de- 
ing which, through obscurity perhaps, they | filement, but which is nevertheless visited by | 
may be just made to bear, but which he|a pure and heavenly guest, the Comforter | 
never for a moment intended they should| which our Lord promised should lead into| 
bear. Our belief is, that a man may read all truth. 
and examine the Scriptures from Genesis to} Need I say any thing after this respecting 
Revelations, but that without the assistance | our opinions upon the atonement ! 
of Divine grace, (which is our light within,)! Think what you will of us, say that there | 
his heart will be unsanctified, and his spiritual | is weakness and unsoundness in our ministry, 
understanding unenlightened. And is it not| that some take for the light that which is 
also yours? And is there any thing in this| darkness, and preach the doctrines of Hicks, 
belief to lower the authority of Scripture, or| counting the blood of the covenant an unholy | 
undervalue this inestimable gift? | thing ;—but do not misrepresent the princi-| 
“The Quakers,” you say, “ setting aside | ples which we profess. It is for them I plead, | 
the atonement as an unnecessary thing, as-| and not for ourselves. We know that we have | 
sume that human nature need not be plunged | this treasure in earthen vessels, while we} 
into the fountain opened for sin and for un-| trust, and humbly but sincerely believe, that | 
cleanness ; they have forgotten that man is| you are mistaken in your judgment of us; we | 
essentially dark, and that Christ is the only | remember that, though our fellow-Christians | 
true light.” Strange and most unfounded as-| may and will think of us as they see meet, it| 
sertion! Surely it cannot possibly be thought| is to our common Master we must stand or | 
that we look upon this “ light within” as aj fall. But do not, because we firmly believe 
part of our own nature; and yet I know not! in and support one great doctrine of Christian | 
how otherwise to account for your opinion of| truth, think that we undervalue or deny an- | 
our faith. dt is to the direct and immediate | other. I believe each religious community 
influence of God’s Holy Spirit, to his free | has its allotted sphere of action in the church 


and unmerited gift purchased for us by the/ universal, while I trust this belief does ype por Oa of philosophy.— The Doctor. 


blood of the Saviour, to “ Christ within, the| interfere with individual apprenensions of 





hope of glory,” the only true light, that we | duty, nor with sound views upon all the 
attribute every sense of right and wrong in| doctrines of our most holy faith. 

the breast of man; from the faintest glim-| Before concluding I would say one word ; 
mering that twinkles in the bosom of the| not upon the controversy now existing in the 





Society, nor of personal application to any 
individual, for with these subjects I desire 
not to meddle, but upon a principle involved 
in many of the remarks of the periodical 
press, the Christian Advocate among the 
number. It will be acknowledged by all, 
that a person professing himself to be a 
member of any religious community, tacitly, 
if not expressly, identifies himself with the 
profession of that community, and is amena- 
ble to its rules; and that for a member to 
differ from the principles of his church, is 
virtually tantamount to a resignation of mem- 
bership. This principle, of course, holds 
good, without any reference to the truth or 
error of such rules and doctrines. What 
follows? Why, surely, that, however fully 


others may agree with an individual who 


thinks a fundamental doctrine of his Society 
to be unsound, and believing his church to be 
in error, how much soever they may rejoice 
that he differs from it, and desire that he 
may bring his fellow-members to agree with 
him, they cannot, with any show of reason, 
complain that he should be dealt with accord- 
ing to the rules of the community to which 
he belongs; nor, simply because they enforce 


| those rules, charge the members of the com- 


munity with a breach of Christian love. * * 

Rejoice if you will, that there are some 
among us whom you consider to have at 
length laid hold of Scriptura! doctrines, and 
encourage them, and strengthen their hands; 


land regret, if you will, that others among us 


are not prepared to leave cur ancient profes- 
sion ; you are bound to regret the one and 
rejoice for the other, if you think that those 
are right, and that these are wrong. For 
threats, for heart-burnings, (which are surely 
not less unseemly in others who bear the 
Christian name than in the “ meek Quakers,”) 
[ have not a word to say. I know not whe- 
ther there have been such, but I grieve that 
you should think there is ground for the 
charge. 
Yours respectfully, 


O: BR. 
London, 11th of 6th month, 1835. 


Wisdom and knowledge do not always go 
together. There may be wisdom without 
knowledge, and knowledge without wisdom. 
A man without knowledge, if he walk hum- 
bly with his God, and live in charity with 
his neighbours, may be wise unto salvation. 
A man without wisdom may not find his 
knowledge avail him quite so well. But it 
is he who possesses both that is the true 
philosopher. ‘The more he knows, the more 


|he is desirous of knowing; and yet the far- 


ther he advances in knowledge, the better he 
understands how little he can attain, and the 
more deeply he feels that God alone can 
satisfy the infinite desires of an immortal 
soul. To understand this is the height and 
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